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FOOD  QUALITY- 
WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 
ABOUT  THE  USDA  GRADES 


GRADES,  GRADE  STANDARDS, 
AND  FOOD  QUALITY 

Most  consumers  know  about  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  grades  for  beef.  USDA 
Prime,  Choice,  and  Good  are  the  grades  commonly 
found  on  beef  in  retail  stores.  In  addition  to  these, 
USDA  has  established  grades  for  many  other  farm 
and  food  products.  Each  grade  is  backed  by  a  U.S. 
standard  which  sets  out  the  requirements  for  that 
grade.  Grades  are  often  said  to  be  the  language  of 
commerce — and  standards  are  the  dictionary  that 
give  definition  and  meaning  to  that  language. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture proposes  establishment  of  U.S.  grade 
standards  for  food  products  for  which  no  standards 
have  existed  before.  More  often,  proposals  are 
made  to  revise  or  amend  existing  standards. 

You  may  express  your  opinion  about  any  pro- 
posals made  on  U.S.  grade  standards.  You  may 
also  ask  for  changes  in  any  existing  standards. 

First,  here's  some  background  information  on 
grades,  grade  standards,  and  food  quality. 

Grades  and  Grade  Standards 

Most  rawfoods,  asproductsof  nature,  are  natur- 
ally variable  in  quality.  Apples  picked  from  the 
same  tree,  for  instance,  may  show  a  range  of  color, 
shape,  maturity,  and  defects  such  as  scars  or 
various  kinds  of  decay.  Although  each  is  different, 


these  apples,  like  many  other  foods,  can  be  sorted 
into  groups  that  are  nearly  alike — into  several 
grades,  each  of  which  is  defined  by  a  standard.  In  a 


literal  sense,  that  iswhatgrading  is — thesortingof 
a  product  into  groups  that  are  as  nearly 
homogeneous  as  possible.  Of  course,  with  manu- 
factured products,  such  as  butter  and  canned 
vegetables,  the  processor  attempts  to  make  his 
product  meet  the  requirements  of  a  particular 
grade  standard — to  meet  a  prescribed  level  of 
quality — and  it  is  the  function  of  the  government 
grader  to  certify  that  these  requirements  have 
been  met. 

Grading  helps  the  producer  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
the  quality  of  product  he  has  for  sale  and  the  buyer 
obtain  the  level  of  quality  he  wishes  to  buy. 

U.S.  grade  standards,  established  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  define  these  grades  or 
levels  of  quality.  Quality  in  general  refers  to  the 
usefulness,  desirability,  and  value  of  a  prod- 
uct— its  marketability — but  the  precise  definition 
of  quality  depends  on  the  food  itself.  Each  food  or 
food  group  has  its  own  characteristics  that  affect 
quality,  and  therefore  its  own  precise  standards. 


type     of     cream     used,     flavor, 
texture 


internal  and  external  appearance 


Under  law,1  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(AMS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
responsibility  for  developing  U.S.  grade  standards 
for  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts such  as  butter  and  cheese,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  rice,  dry  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  and 
canned,  frozen  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetablesand 
related  products  such  as  fruit  juices  and  jams.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  responsibility 
for  establishing  U.S.  grade  standards  for  fishery 
products.  AMS  also  establishes  grade  standards 
for  other  farm  products — tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
mohair,  and  grain — but  these  standards  do  not 
carry  through  to  the  end  products  the  consumer 
buys. 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 


In  addition  to  establishing  grade  standards,  AMS 
is  authorized  to  provide  official  grading  services  to 
certify  the  grade  of  food  and  farm  products. 


Limitations  of  the  U.S.  Grade  Standards 

Use  of  the  U.S.  grade  standards  or  official 
grading  services  for  food  products  is  voluntary 
under  Federal  law.  The  grading  services  provide 
official  certification  that  the  food  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  grade  stated.  Users  of  the 
grading  service  must  pay  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  service.  Federal  lawdoes  not  require  that  foods 
be  labeled  by  grade,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  officially  graded.  Some  State  and  local  laws 
and  industry  marketing  programs  do  require  offi- 
cial grading  or  grade  labeling  of  certain  products. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  responsibility  for  establishment  of  standards 
of  identity — what  a  product  must  consist  of  to  be 
legally  labeled  by  a  particular  name — for  most  food 
products.2  Another  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  (APHIS),  is  responsible  for  standards 
of  identity  and  composition  for  meat  and  poultry 
products.  Compliance  with  these  standards  is 
required  by  law.  These  agencies,  likewise,  have 
responsibility  for  determining  what  preservatives 
or  additives  of  any  kind  a  particular  food  may  con- 
tain, and  how  these  and  any  nutritive  fortification 
must  be  declared  on  labels.  They  are  also  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  only  wholesome  foods  are 
marketed. 


Advantages  and  Benefits  of  Grades  and 

Grade  Standards 

Most  U.S.  grade  standards  for  food  (and  farm) 
products  were  originally  established  to  aid  in 
wholesale  trading,  especially  by  long  distance. The 
grade  standards  provided  a  common  language  for 
trading,  so  that  a  wholesale  buyer  on  the  east 
coast,  for  example,  would  know  exactly  what 
quality  of  beef  or  lamb  he  would  get  if  he  ordered 
USDA  Choice  from  a  midwest  packer. 


2  Standards  of  identity  have  not  been  established  for  all  food 
products.  When  AMS  develops  grade  standards  for  a  product  for 
which  no  standard  of  identity  exists,  the  grade  standards  may 
describe  what  the  product  must  consist  of  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  standard. 


Benefits  to  consumers  were  indirect.  But  con- 
sumers did  receive  the  benefitsof  the  moreorderly 
and  efficient  marketing  that  followed  with  use  of 
grade  standards  and  official  grading.  In  addition, 
wholesale  buyers  based  their  quality  or  grade 
requirements  on  the  demands  of  retail  buyers,  and 
the  retail  store  buyers,  in  turn,  on  what  con- 
sumers liked  to  buy.  These  benefits  still  apply.  You 
have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  the  quality  you 
prefer,  and  uniform  quality  in  a  particular  food, 
because  grade  standards  exist. 

Moreover,  even  though  use  of  the  grade 
standards  or  official  grading  services  is  voluntary, 
many  packers  and  processors  do  use  the  U.S. 
grade  standards  as  aids  to  quality  control  in 
processing  food,  and  many  also  use  the  AMS  grad- 
ing services.  Growers,  shippers,  and  members  of 
the  food  processing  and  packing  industries  have 
been  a  main  force  in  establishment  of  grade 
standards. 

The  practice  of  labeling  foods  by  grade  for  con- 
sumers has  grown  through  the  years.  The  grades 
are  most  commonly  found  on  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
turkeys,  chicken,  eggs,  butter,  jams  and  jellies, 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice,  and  some 
canned,  frozen,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  If  a 
product  bears  the  official  USDA  grade  shield  or 
U.S.  grade  name,  that  generally  means  it  hasbeen 
officially  graded.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  how- 
ever, because  of  customs  that  had  grown  up  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1  946.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  a  few  other 
products  had  often  been  labeled  with  the  official 
grade  name,  without  official  certification  of  the 
grade,  and  they  still  are.  Potatoes  labeled  U.S.  No. 
1,  for  example,  may  not  have  been  officially  graded. 
But  they  must  live  up  to  the  official  standards  or 
they  would  be  considered  misbranded. 


Some  stores  also  sell  such  products  as  canned  or 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  at  least  two  levels  of 
quality,  often  as  house  brands.  Sometimes  the  top 
quality  is  labeled  "Fancy"  or  "Grade  A."  These 
products  must  also  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
official  grade  ("U.S.  Fancy"  or  "U.S.  Grade  A")  or 
they  too  would  be  considered  misbranded. 


GIVE  YOUR  OPINION 

When  any  action  is  to  be  taken  on  establishing, 
revising,  or  amending  U.S.  grade  standards,  AMS 
is  required  first  to  propose  the  action. 

The  proposal  must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
a  press  release  announcing  and  explaining  the 
proposed  action.  Comments  are  invited  from 
everyone  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  proposal. 
A  time  limit,  which  may  range  from  30  days  to  1 
year,  is  set  for  receipt  of  comments. 

Comments  should  be  in  written  form. 
Send  them  to: 
Hearing  Clerk 
Room  1 12-A 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  DC.  20250 

Usually,  two  copies  of  comments  are  requested. 
All  comments  received  are  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Hearing  Clerk. 

Most  important,  all  comments  are  taken  into 
consideration  before  final  action  is  taken.  So 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  a  proposal,  it's 
a  good  idea  to  submit  your  opinion. 


How  to  Find  Out  About  Proposals 

Press  releaseson  grade  standardsproposalsare 
sent  to  newspapers,  the  news  wire  services,  con- 
sumer organizations,  consumer  writers,  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  food  trade 
associations  and  other  food  industry  groups. 

You  may  find  an  article  about  proposed  action  on 
grade  standards  in  your  local  paper. 

Your  local  or  State  consumer  protection  or  action 
office  or  a  volunteer  consumer  group  may  have  a 
write-up  about  a  proposal  in  its  newsletter.  If  you 
belong  to  a  consumer  organization  that  does  not 
receive  copies  of  press  releases  on  USDA  grade 
standards  proposals,  your  organization  can  ask  to 
be  placed  on  the  USDA  mailing  list.  Write  to:  Press 
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Service,  Office  of  Communication,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
Because  of  printing  and  mailing  costs,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  place  individual  consumers  on  the  mailing 
list.  Your  organization  should  ask  to  be  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  press  releases  of  interest 
to  consumer  groups. 

Another  source  of  information  on  grade 
standard  proposals,  along  with  other  items  of  con- 
sumer interest,  is  Consumer  News,  published  the 
1  st  and  1  5th  of  each  month  by  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  Subscriptions 
are  $4  a  year  through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 


Getting  Complete  Details 

Some  proposals  on  grade  standards  are  fairly 
simple  to  describe  and  understand;  others  are 
quite  technical.  AMS  tries  to  provide  in  press 
releases  or  fact  sheets  sufficient  explanation  so 
interested  persons  can  make  an  informed 
comment.  Fact  sheets  will  be  sent  to  consumer 
organizations  and  groups  on  the  USDA  mailing  list. 
You  may  also  wish  to  consult  the  Federal  Register 
directly  to  see  complete  details  of  the  proposal. 
Copies  of  the  Federal  Register  should  be  available 
at  the  library  or  the  county  court  house.  The  press 
release  on  the  proposal  gives  the  date  the  pro- 
posal (Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking)  is 
scheduled  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
Register,  USDA  can  often  supply  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posal as  published  in  the  Register.  Write  to: 
Marketing  Services  Branch,  Information  Division, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Be  sure  to  specify  the 
exact  proposal  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of. 

Naturally,  the  more  you  know  about  a  subject, 
the  better  able  you  will  be  to  give  a  pertinent  and 
effective  comment. 


What  to  Say 

•  Be  sureyou  identify  the  proposal  you  arecom- 
menting  on — refer  to  the  specificfood,  and  Federal 
Register  date  if  you  have  it. 

•  Be  as  specific  as  you  can  in  your  comments, 
and  give  supporting  statements  or  reasons  why 
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you  feel  the  way  you  do. 

•  Stick  to  the  subject.  Remember,  the  U.S. 
grade  standards  deal  with  quality.  FDA  and  APHIS 
are  responsible  under  Federal  law  for  whole- 
someness,  standards  of  identity,  fill  of  container 
(drained  weight  of  canned  pears,  for  example),  and 
additives  in  the  foods  assigned  to  them. 

•  Many  people  write  only  when  they  disagree. 
Since  all  comments  must  be  considered,  please 
write  also  when  you  agree  with  a  proposal,  or  a 
part  of  it. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  proposals  and  com- 
ments: 

1.  From  a  press  release  proposing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  grade  standards  for  frozen  asparagus: 

"Frozen  asparagus  would  have  to  be  of  a  higher 
quality  to  qualify  for  a  U.S.  grade  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  grade  standards  proposed  today 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 

"USDA  is  seeking  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal— favorable  or  unfavorable. 

"The  amendment  would  reclassify  all  tough 
fibers  as  major  or  severe  defects.  This  would 
reduce — by  approximately  50  percent — the 
amount  of  tough  fibers  allowed  in  U.S.  Grade  A  and 
U.S.  Grade  B  frozen  asparagus.  Since  tough  fibers 
affect  the  eating  quality  of  frozen  asparagus  more 
than  other  types  of  defects,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  mean  a  more  tender 
product. 

"According  to  USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (AMS),  the  amendment  was  proposed  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Frozen  Food 
Institute." 

Your  comment  on  a  short  proposal  such  as  this 
could  be:  "I  am  (or  am  not)  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  grade  standards  for  frozen  asparagus 
that  would  reclassify  all  tough  fibers  as  major  or 
severe  defects  because: 

(A)  tough  fibers  are  too  difficult  to  chew,  so  we 
don't  eat  them  and  that  causes  an  expensive 
waste, 

or, 

(B)  I  don't  find  that  tough  fibers  are  a  problem." 

2.  A  press  release  proposing  revision  of  the  grade 
standards  for  canned  plums  said,  in  part: 

"Other  changes,  according  to  USDA's  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  would  provide  a  small 
tolerance  for  pit  material  in  halve  style  in  U.S. 
Grades  A  and  B.  Increased  demand  for  canned 
plum  halves  has  necessitated  a  transition  from 
hand-pitting  to  machine-pitting  to  economically 
increase  the  supply  of  this  product.  The  current 
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